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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Beethoven and his Three Styles. 
BY M. W. DE LENZ. 
{From the French of Hector BERLI0z.] 
(Continued from p. 122.) 

Mr. de Lenz relates, that Beethoven, walking 
one day with his friend Schindler, said to him: 
“Thave just found two themes for an overture. 
The one may be treated in my own style; the 
other is in conformity with the style of Handel. 
Which do you counsel me to choose ?” Schind- 
ler (can we believe it) advised Beethoven to 





adopt the second theme. This advice pleased 
Beethoven, on account of his predilection for 
Handel. He unfortunately conformed to it. It is 
said that he censured Schindler much for having 
thus counselled him. In fact, the overtures of 
Handel are not the most prominent features of 
his works; and to compare them with those of 
Beethoven, is to place a forest of cedars in parallel 
with a growth of mushrooms. 

“This overture, op. 124,” says Mr. de Lenz, 
“is not a double fugue, as it has been supposed. 
We may believe that the theme which Beethoven 
would have treated in his own style might have 
become the foundation of a much more important 
work, at a time when the genius of the artist was 
at its zenith—when the man enjayed his last days 
of exemption from suffering. Schindler, doubt- 
less, said to himself that the genius of Beethoven 
reigned rivalless in the free symphonic style ; that 
in this he had no one to imitate ; that the severe 
style was, at the most, an obstacle to overleap} 
that in this he was not at home. The overture 
produced no effect ; It was pronounced inezecuta- 
ble ; and so it was, perhaps.” 

It is difficult, I should reply to Mr. de Lenz, 
but nevertheless, very executable by a powertul 
orchestra. Thanks to the prominent features of 
Beethoven’s style, which penetrate the gross tis- 
sue of the Handelian imitation, the entire coda and 
a number of passages, move and attract the hearer, 
when well rendered. I have myself directed the 
execution of this overture; the first performance 
took place at the Conservatoire, with a first class 
orchestra. It was found that the style of Handel’s 
overture was so ill-produced, that it was applauded 
with transport. Ten years after, indifferently 
performed by a feeble orchestra, it was severely 
judged; the style of Handel was acknowledged 
to be perfectly imitated. 

Mr. de Lenz here relates the conversation of 
Beethoven with Schindler, on this subject : “ Wie 
kommen Sie wieder auf die alte Geschichte ?” ete. 
(He speaks Welsh.) 

In this minute and intelligent review of the 
works of the great composer, an account of the 
attacks perpetrated against them must necessarily 
hold a place ; it is there, in fact, but very incom- 
plete. Mr. de Lenz, who treats so rudely the 
correctors of Beethoven, who scoffs at, and 
scourges them, was not aware of one half their 
delinquencies. One must have lived long in Paws 
and in London to appreciate the full extent of 
their ravages. 





As to the pretended fault of engraving which 
Mr. De Lenz believes to exist in the scherzo of 
the symphony in C minor, and which would con- 
sist, according to those critics who sustain the same 
opinion, in the unseasonable repetition of two bars 
of the theme, at its reappearance in the middle of 
the piece ; this is what I have to say: There is no 
exact repetition of the four notes C, D, E, F, of 
which the melody is composed ; the first time they 
are written in minims followed by avcrochet; and 
the second time in crotchets followed by a rest ; 
which quite changes their character. 

Moreover the addition of the two contested 
bars is by no means an anomaly in the style of 
Beethoven. There are not a hundred but a thou- 
sand similar caprices in his compositions. The 
mere fact that the two added bars destroy the 
symmetry of the phrase, is not a sufficient reason 
for his abstaining from them, if he had the idea 
in his mind. No one ridiculed more than he 
what is called /a carrure, or squareness. There 
is a striking example of his boldness in this style, 
in the second part of the first piece of this same 
symphony, page 36 of the small edition of Breit- 
kopf and Hirtel; where a measure of silence, 
which appears superfluous, destroys all the rhyth- 
mic regularity, and endangers for the ensemble 
the return of the orchestra which succeeds it. 
Now, I shall have no difficulty in showing that the 
melody of Beethoven, thus prolonged, was so done 
with formal intent. The proof is in this same 
melody, reproduced a second time immediately 
after the point d’orgue, and which contains again 
two supplementary bars (D, C#, D, C4) which 
no one seems to notice ; bars, differing from those 
which many would suppress, and added, this time, 
after the fourth bar of the theme, whereas the 
two others are introduced into the theme after the 
third bar. The ensemble of the period is thus 
composed of two phrases of ten bars each; there 
is, therefore, an evident intention of the author 
in this double addition—there is even symmetry, 
which would not exist, if the two contested mea- 
sures were suppressed, leaving the two other 
measures which have not been attacked. The 
effect of this passage of the Scherzo does not 
shock; on the contrary I confess it pleases me 
much. The symphony is thus executed in all the 
parts of the world in which the great works of 
Beethoven are understood. All the editions of 
the score, and separate parts contain these two 
bars ; and, when, in 1850, with regard to the per- 
formance of this master-piece at one of the con- 
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certs of the Philharmonic Society of Paris, a 
journal reproached me with not having suppressed 
them, considering this error of engraving a fact 
of public notoriety, I received in a few days a 
letter from Mr. Schindler. Now Mr. Schindler 
wrote me expressly to thank me for not having 
made this correction. Mr. Schindler, who passed 
his life with Beethoven, does not believe in this 
pretended fault of engraving; and he assured me 
that he had heard the two famous measures in all 
the performances of this Symphony which took 
place under the direction of Beethoven himself. 
Would not the author have corrected it imme- 
diately had he recognized it asa fault? Whether 
he changed his opinion or not on this subject, in 
the latter years of his life, I cannot say. 
[To be continued.) 


—_— a > 

Filippo Trajetta. 

[The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, in recording the 

death of this once noted composer, which took place in 

that city on the 9th inst., adds the following interesting 

memoir, which we copy with the omission only of a few 
unessential details. ] 


Phil. Trajetta was born at Venice in the month 
of January, 1776. Tomaso Trajetta, his father 
was one of the most eminent pupils of Durante, 
the well known founder of the Neapolitan school ; 
after leaving whose instructions, he was called to 
compose for San Carlo at Naples, the Aliberti at 
Rome, and the principal theatres of Florence, 
Venice and Milan. He was subsequently called 
to teach Maria Theresa, Joseph the Second and 
Catharine the Second, in whose courts he com- 

osed his most successful operas. At St. Peters- 

urg he became acquainted with a Swedish lady, 
whose brothers occupied a high position at the 
Russian court, and, although of a different reli- 
gion from his own, he being a Catholic and she a 
Lutheran, he married her. Finding his health 
to suffer from the rigors of the Northern winters, 
Trajetta paid a short visit to England, and then 
removed to Venice, where he died in the year 
1779. He was buried in one of the principal 
churches of Venice, and the inscription on his 
monument does him the high honor to designate 
him as Musice Reformator ! 

Phil. Trajetta, at the time of his father’s death, 
was in bis third year, and had but a faint recollec- 
tion of him; but his stately manner, large wig, 
and richly ornamented sword, which he always 
wore, made an impression on the boy, which was 
never effaced from his memory. The care of 
educating the young Trajetta now fell upon his 
mother, who, with the strictest severity of mater- 
nal love, fulfilled her duties with justice to her son, 
and honor to herself. Trajetta was placed un- 
der the charge of the Jesuits at the Public Stu- 
dies of Venice, which he left at the early age of 
thirteen, having received the unusual distinctions 
of being awarded the highest, and, we believe, 
only premium in the gift of the Examiners, who, 
at that time, were selected from the principal 
officers of government. 

After studying music, (which was only intend- 
ed as an accomplishment, his expectations point- 
ing to the glory and eclat of military life), under 
minor pes he was placed under the instruc- 
tion of Feneroli and Perillo, who inducted him 
into the mysteries and_profundities of thorough- 
bass, counterpoint, fugue, and composition 
generally. These learned musicians—pupils of 
Durante, and co-disciples of his father -Audiag 
him beyond the reach of any further instruction 
from them, advised him to go to Naples to profit 
by the superior advice of the veteran Piccini, 
likewise a pupil of Durante, to whom, in fact, the 
world is indebted for the brightest ornaments of 
the lyric stage in the Augustan age of musical 
composition. 

In Piccini he found a kindred spirit, and, as he 
often said with tears of gratitude, he derived 
from him much important information, and many 
valuable hints in the philosophy of composition. 
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At Piccini’s house he met many distinguished 
composers and singers, and frequently sang duets 
with the great tenor, Davidi the elder, of whom 
he always spoke in terms of unreserved praise. 

About this time he composed, as an amateur, 
an opera in which Davidi was to sing at San 
Carlo; but, the revolution then breaking out, 
Piccini, being suspected of republican tendencies 
on account of his daughter’s marriage with a gen- 
tleman who wore the unpardonable cockade, was 
obliged to fly from Naples, and hence, through 
the loss of Piccini’s influence and protection, the 
abandonment of the design of producing Trajet- 
ta’s opera. 

Trajetta then joined the patriot army and 
fought by the side of Mack, who, although a 
Colonel in the royal army, threw up his commis- 
sion and took the humble position of private sol- 
dier, and thus contended against his former com- 
panions in arms, although commanded by his 
father—the Generalissimo of King Ferdinand’s 
forces. It is unnecessary, at this place, to attempt 
a description of the brutal betrayal of the patri- 
ot army by Lord Nelson and Cardinal Ruffi. We 
only refer to these misfortunes of the patriots to 
show their entire and perfect defeat; large num- 
bers were thrown into prison, and Trajetta was 
among them, charged with the additional crime 
of having composed the patriotic hymns, which 
were sung by the soldiery from morning till 
night. 

He remained in a horrible dungeon, several 
feet below the level of the sea, without light, 
without clothing, almost without food, surrounded 
by vermin and filth, for the space of eight months, 
when he was liberated through a secret influence, 

rovided with a German passport, and placed on 
ard an American vessel owned by General 
Derby, of Boston, who was also a passenger. 
Trajetta arrived in America in the winter of 
1799, and settled in Boston, where he wrote the 
beautiful System of Vocal Exercises, since pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, and composed his celebrat- 
ed Washington’s Dead March. He resided some 
time in New York, where he composed the can- 
tatas, “The Christian’s Joy” pe 5 “The Pro- 
hecy ;” also the opera of “ The Venetian 
faskers.” He subsequently became a theatrical 
manager in the southern cities, producing before 
the public a lady bearing the name of Eliza Tra- 
jetta, and supposed to be his daughter—but she 
was not—who created a great sensation as a sing- 
er and actress. 
ee was solicited by Da Ponte, the former 
t laureate of Joseph II, to return to New 
fork to compose for La Signorina Garcia, but 
unfortunately, before his arrival, the company 
was disbanded. He then returned to the South, 
where he lived, secluded and quiet, in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, enjoying frequent visits from 
our ex-Presidents Madison and Monroe, who 
held him in high esteem and confidence. 

His second return to the North was instigated 
by his friend and pupil, H. K. Hill, by whose 
assistance the American Conservatoire was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, which produced, in 1828, 
the splendid oratorios, “ Jerusalem in Affliction” 
and “ The Daughter of Zion.” At a later period 
his cantatas, “ The Nativity” and “ The Day of 
Rest,” were performed by other associations. 

Trajetta was a thorough contrapuntist, a per- 
former on nearly every instrument of the orches- 
tra, a solo-performer on several, an impassioned 
and cultivated singer, possessing a barytone voice 
of great natural ability, trained by severe study 
to fill the highest tenor part, and an inimitable 
orchestral conductor. He was likewise an ac- 
complished linguist, a skilful chemist, a profound 
mathematician, and a well-read historian. In his 
manners he was elevated, dignified and elegant, 
observing the nicest punctilios of etiquette, yet 
constantly showing the ever-varying nuances 
called forth by deep feeling. He was a warm 
friend, an impartial critic, a man of indomitable 
= and unswerving principle, always ready to 

estow a favor, but never willing to receive one; 
in every sense he was a gentleman. 

For several years Trajetta has lived a retired 
life, receiving visits only from a few pupils, who 
know how to appreciate the advantages gained 





from his vast learning and enlarged experience, 
and who retain for him a deep love of his vir- 
tues, and a profound admiration of his genius. 
In person Trajetta was short and slender, having 
remarkably small hands and feet, a flashing grey 
eye, large aquiline nose, and massive forehead 
surmounted by a peculiar arrangement of the 
hair—a la Virgil—which gave to his expressive 
face an appearance not to be forgotten. 

See ee 

(Prepared for this Journal.] 

Gleanings from German Papers. 

It seems the musical firmament is never to 
want stars. We find the following in the Augs- 
burg Allgemeine Zeitung, under date of Munich, 
Dee. 19. 

“Upon the two young Polish artists Weini- 
awsky, whose second concert Franz Lachner 
himself directed, one of the first Munich author- 
ities sends us the following opinion :—Criticism 
has thus far never dared to rank any violin 
virtuoso whatever with Paganini, the master most 
perfect in the technicalities of his art, nor even 
to allow any one a place near him in comparison. 
Herr Heinrich Weiniawsky has succeeded in 
forcing the admission that he not only comes near 
the idolized Paganini in style, rising even to the 
so-called demoniac caprices, but adds many a 
new charm. As there is here no room for a full 
and particular criticism upon all the technical 
points in this gentleman’s playing, suflice it to 
say simply that in respect to tone, bowing, 
staccato, arpeggios and double stops in thirds, 
sixths, and tenths, greater perfection is not possi- 
ble. Equally extraordinary is his brother Joseph, 
hardly yet 15 years of age, as a pianist. The 
elegance, cleanness, and strength of his touch, his 
clearness in the most difficult runs, the finish and 
roundness of his play, secure him already a rank 
among the first virtuosos.” 

That is certainly stating the case strongly. 





Here is another paragraph to be recorded in 
the vernacular. We find it in the Adlnische 
Zeitung. 

“ Dec. 20th. The three hundredth performance 
of “ Don Juan,” which was given there for the first 
time Dec. 20th, 1790, 63 years ago, has taken 
place on the stage of the Royal Opera house at 
Berlin, before a crowded audience. The Regis- 
seur of the grand Opera, Herr Stawinsky, recited 
a monologue, which closed amid universal applause. 
Fraulein Wagner was the Donna Anna. The 
Berlin National Zeitung gives a complete statis- 
tical account of the distribution of all the parts 
on the Royal Berlin Stage, from its first perform- 
ance, Dec. 20th, 1790, to its three hundredth, 
Dec. 20th, 1853. We see among them that the 
talented and accomplished actor, singer, and 
author, Edward Devrient, now of Carlsruhe, has 
appeared there at various times in the characters 
of Don Juan, Leporello and Masetto.” 





The same mail brings the news of the death of 
Musikdirector Heuschkel, at Biberich, on the 
Rhine, near Mainz. He was one of C. M. von 
Weber’s instructors. He died on the 5th Dec. 


In March another opera by the Duke of Gotha 
is to take its chance before the public. The 
Berliners are to do it. Of course the “ first rank 
of Logés” will pronounce it good. We do not 
know any reason, though, why even a German 
prince may not rise to the rank of a composer— 
they say Prince Albert (of the same family) has 
risen to be a Russian spy. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


How much shall I Practice? 

It is not of so much consequence how long you 
practice as it is how you practice. You may 
practice from morning till night, and yet you are 
likely to have gained nothing by it, except bad 
habits. Be mindful, above all, of what you are 
doing, and let your ear be with it. You will 
sometimes meet pianoforte-players who play like 
machines ; who neither hear nor feel what they 
are playing. This results especially from the 
neglect of the ear. The study of the mechanism 
of piano-playing too easily induces us to play 
thoughtlessly, since it requires so little feeling; 
hence do not dream, but be spirited and cheerful 
and have all your senses about you, so that noth- 
ing escapes your control. Five-finger-exercises, 
scales, chord-passages, double tones, arpeggios, 
trills (“ the most beautiful ornament through three 
centuries,” as one musical writer calls it), ought 
to be practiced every day, because they are the 
rudiments of all compositions for the piano-forte. 
So we must strive to grow every day at least a 
little better in the execution of them. With this 
view, the constant practice of the celebrated 
exercises by Cramer, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, 
Bertini, Dohler, ete., in which almost every pe- 
culiarity of the piano-forte is regarded, and 
among which are pieces of solid musical value— 
is earnestly recommended to every one who de- 
sires to become a fine pianist. 

With the mechanical cultivation the musical 
must go hand in hand. Hence do not always 
play exercises, but also pieces which ennoble the 
taste and feeling, pieces which contain true music. 
In the selection of these, we have regard to the 
nature and character of the piano-forte; they 
must display its finest qualities; to use a profes- 
sional term, they must be pianoforte-like. You 
frequently find pieces for this instrument which 
sound most beautifully upon paper, but very 
badly upon the piano-forte; and you may con- 
gratulate yourselves if after playing them, one or 
the other of your nice fingers is not spoiled. The 
musical literature, however, is more than rich in 
compositions in which the instrument is not made 
a sacrifice to the music, but pours forth its sweet- 
est tones with brilliancy and splendor. It is only 
necessary to know who has written them, and 
where they are to be had. This knowledge you 
may claim of your teacher. ‘ 

It is further necessary for the improvement o 
the taste to hear good music frequently, and to 
read about it. For the former, every important 
city offers opportunity enough, and Boston more 
than any other in this country ; for the latter, I 
recommend the regular perusal of the paper 
in which you just now—perhaps only accidentally 
—are reading. If besides, you enjoy the inter- 
course of intelligent musical persons, there is no 
fear that your taste will go astray. 

To speak now of the amount of time which 
ought to be devoted to your daily practice, pro- 
vided it is conducted in the manner above des- 
cribed, I may say: practice as much as possible ; 
the more the better; practice two, three, four, or 
more hours a day, regularly; also avail yourself 
of all the accidental time in which you are at 
leisure, and do not even disregard the minutes.* 


*I need not observe that this is said to advanced scholars, not 
to beginners. These latter, especially if they are children, 
should, in my opinion, not practice at all; at least not during 
the first lessons. If, however, their parents or other relatives 
are able to control their proceedings, it is of course another 





As for the right use of these latter, I translate a 
funny, but very instructive passage from Fried- 
rich Wieck, one of the most experienced, intelli- 
gent, and successful music-teachers in Germany. 
He says :— 

“ You don’t make enough of the minutes. As 
the general attainments of our education require 
so much time,—as our friends bereave us of so 
many an hour,—alas! and the balls with their 
preparations consume whole days,—alas! and 
parties, sleighrides, lectures, ete., can also not be 
attended to without wasting fine hours: should 
we not at leastsave the remaining minutes? It 
is ten minutes before dinner; to the piano, quick- 
ly! two five finger-exercises, two scales, two difli- 
cult passages from the music-piece which I am 
studying, and a self-composed exercise, are easily 
done,—and now the turkey and the pie will taste 
the better. My dear Emma, we may talk ever 
so long about the immense snow, yet it does not 
melt for that. Look here! how do you like this 
passage? It is from a beautiful Notturno by 
Chopin, but so difficult that I must practice it a 
hundred times more than any other one, lest I 
should always be obliged to stop on its account, 
and never play the piece before an audience. 
Do you not think it is wonderfully fine, elegant, 
and original? To-night I am doomed to pass 
three hours without music; therefore I shall now 
busy the disobedient third finger with a very dry, 
but most useful exercise. It has by its obstinacy 
and weakness spoiled me so many a fine passage ; 
I'll trouble it now until it gets tired, ete., ete. 

“ What do you think? How many hours 
may these minutes amount to in a year ?” 

Though not all playing is practicing, yet play- 
ing to an audience is-always most useful, and 
indispensable for the acquiring of that confi- 
dence, that self-command, without which no _per- 
formance will succeed ; not to mention that the 
thought that more ears than our own are listening, 
together with a natural ambition, stimulates us to 
an uncommon exertion of all our powers, which 
of course must be much in favor of our progress. 
Try, therefore, frequently to delight your friends 
by the playing of the pieces you have thoroughly 
studied ; but never play to persons who disregard 
music or who are in the habit of talking during 
your performance; cease instantly when you 
hear it. This is by no means impolite ; it shows 
only that you esteem music higher than they do. 

From all things regularly done we reap a 
double fruit. Hence practice regularly so that 
it shall become a dear custom with you. ~ Attend 
to it even when you do not feel inclined, when 
your spirits are low. Full-grown persons must 
have enough mastery over themselves to perform 
their duty at any time with cheerfulness; and 
children too must learn it. (But don’t make 
them cry ; try rather to prevail on them by love.) 
A proper pianoforte-student should even possess 
heroism enough to renounce the most tempting 
pleasures, when interfering with his regular time 
of practice. Should you not be able to do so, do 
at least what Fr. Wieck said about the minutes. 
Never flatter yourself with the thought that a 
few days make no difference; on the contrary, 
three or four days without practice put you six 
or eight days back. This being the truth, you 
will admit that some of your friends are on a 
wrong way, who close their instrument for weeks 
and months together, and go into the country to 





practice horse-back-riding, gunning and bathing, 


instead of the piano-forte. If you enjoy these 
recreations after your day’s work is done, I have 
no objection to it ; but never sacrifice to the horse 
or the gun a minute of your regular time of prac- 
tice. 

Much regular and careful practice is by all 
means indispensable. No fine pianist has become 
so without it, however great his talent, however 
good his instruction. I know a number who have 
practised not only all the day, but a part of the 
night too, so that one might say, they lived upon 
the key-board. But this I would not advise you 
to do, even if you had the time and perseverance. 
You have not made music your profession ; to 
you she shall only be a dear friend, who accompa- 
nies you soothingly and comfortingly through all 
the trials of life ; who exalts your joys and your 
sorrows; ay! who exalts and ennobles yourself, 
your whole being, if you treat her rightly. 
Should we not do all we can to gain such a 
friend ? Apvotrn KIeLBLock. 
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THE CEMETERY IN . 


Go Northward from the busy town, pass by the placid pond, 
And enter the secluded wood but a few steps beyond ; 

A pathway, slippery with the leaves from former summers shed, 
Through well befitting shade lucts to the City of the Dead. 








The gentle knoll that Nature reared, the green and grassy glen, 

Art's fairy fingers have retouched and beautified again ; 

No sights unwelcome, no rude sounds the scene’s soft beauty 
mar; 

Mid flowers and marble monuments the resting-places are. 





And many an elegant device upon the stones behold! 

The Angel-child, the broken shaft, the serpent’s mystic fold : 
Hope's Anchor, that the life-worn soul cannot but rest upon, 
And the faithful Flame aspiring still to the Everlasting Sun. 


As in the neighboring city’s streets workmen with every year 

New habitations fur the throug of living men uprear, 

So evermore extend these homes, as, ( lony slumber led, 

Karth’s severed households meet once more in the City of the 
Dead. 


And in the crowded city’s streets men waken with the day, 
And to the workshop and the mart pursue their eager way : 
But with the sun upriseth none that here hath lain his head, 
‘To walk among the grass-bound paths in the City of the Dead. 


And through the crowded city’s streets men journey from afar, 

On pieasure and on gain intent, in loaded coach and car ; 

But the dwellers in the sepulchres,—they travel not again ; 

Ho! Pilgrims that have entered here, here doth your rest 
remain ! 


And through the spacious city streets pass long processions oft, 
With martial music on the air, and banners borne aloft ; 

Here only funeral trains come in all noiselessly and slow, 

Not now to laud bome son of earth, but to lay some sleeper iow. 


There need no rites of prayer and hymn to consecrate this 
grove, 

Where sighs and gushing tears have been and longings of vain 
love; 

Where while the dust to kindred dust friends, families return, 

Sorrow within the heart shall lie like ashes in the urn. 


Where every soul that hath been bid some loved one to resign, 
Hath in its secret chamber said, ‘* What sorrow is like mine !”’ 
And hearts like Kachel’s still shall bleed, and will not have 


relief ; 
Such woes, sweet wood, have hallowed thee: thou'rt conse- 
crate by grief. 2 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXXVIII. 


New York, Jan. 15.—Last night, in spite of the attrac- 
tions of Wood’s Minstrels, Christy’s Minstrels, Buckley’s 
Minstrels, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin at some three different 
places of amusement, a fine large audience assembled at 
the Tabernacle to hear the performances of the Philhar- 
monic Society! Well, that is encouraging. Think of 


it; this is the twelfth season, and the public—which 
crowds three halls nightly, year in and year out, to hear, 
“ Down in Tennesee,” “ Lucy Neal,” “‘ Jim along Josey,” 
and other classic melodies from the South, or imitations 
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thereof,—has reached the point of sustaining four—yes, 
four concerts a year, like those of which Boston has from 
ten to twenty in a winter, not to mention the extras. The 
Tabernacle was not crowded—there was room enough for 
a few more—but still there were so many, that after the 
concert I went on my way rejoicing. Still, when I re- 
flect how much the cultivation of a taste for high Art, be 
it in painting, sculpture or music, depends upon a long 
familiarity with the great works in either department, I 
do not wonder that the Philharmonic Society has not yet 
been able to fill any hall of large dimensions. Had 
Metropolitan Hall not been burned there were some chance 
for hope, that a new class of the community might be 
induced to attend by adopting a scale of prices, as Jullien 
did. There are two things, which sometime or other in 
the lapse of ages may possibly be achieved even in New 
York—an annual series of Oratorios, and another of 
Symphonic concerts, well supported. 

Last night we had the second Symphony of Schu- 
mann—which did not take me along with it. Indeed, 
the nearer we drew to the close the better I was pleased. 
Until the works of Haydn and Mozart are lost I do not 
wish a repetition of this. I found it very heavy and dull— 
it required an effort to listen to it. How different it was 
with the second Symphony of Beethoven, which came 
after the intermission! Really, for richness of melody, 
clearness of structure, and glorious beauty of instrumen- 
tation, does any of Beethoven's works surpass it? The 
one I hear last I find always is his best. Within a few 
days I have been looking over some German musical 
periodicals of the time when this work was composed, 
and it does one good to see how it at once took its place 
all through Germany, with the best of Mozart and Haydn. 
The period from 1798 to 1806 was very fertile in the pro- 
duction of Symphonies. Who now knows the authors of 
them, save the two great exceptions? From 1803 to 
1807, Beethoven had a rival in this department of music— 
not Haydn—* hin war all seine Kraft”—he had ceased 
to write—but one whose works were more highly praised 
than his own. His name was Eberl, and, had he lived, 
perhaps he would not now have been forgotten. This, 
by the way. : 

As I listened last night to that glorious work, I went 
back half a century in imagination, and looked at the 
audience in Prince Lobkowitz’s palace, as they listened 
to this work, so full of innovations, so new in its ideas 
and in the mode of treating them, so difficult (then) of 
performance, and deformed—as they must have thought 
—by such oddities and singular freaks. However, they 
became reconciled at length, and then came the “ Eroica,” 
and—the man was crazy ! 

Miss Brainard is a sweet singer, with a delicious voice, 
and Schubert’s Ave Maria seemed well chosen, which 
Handel’s “ Rejoice Greatly ” did not, for her. 

Aman by the name of Mozart once ventured to ex- 
press an opinion, that Handel, however much in some of 
his songs he gave way to the fashions of his time, always 
had something in him—and that in the midst of his old 
fashioned roulades there is an idea, for one capable of 
appreciating it. I have a certain feeling of respect for 
the opinion of that same Mozart, and felt all the way 
through the “ Rejoice Greatly” that with the trumpet 
tones of a Mara, or a Malibran, it would stir up the soul. 

Mendelssohn's Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt was the 
closing piece, but we had very little “stile” (silence) 
owing to so large a portion of the audience hurrying out 
to get a “ gliickliche Fahrt” home, in omnibus and car. 
The piece lost its effect, and had I never heard it before 
I might have agreed with some critics, who were speaking 
in hard terms of it, as we came out—as it is, not. 

Jan. 20.—I declare there is one delightful place in this 
city to go to, and that is Bryan’s Gallery. After some 
months’ interregnum, 1 find it has all the charm of novelty 
again. If the collection was anywhere but in this money- 
changing place, it could not be so deserted. But its 
owner is above the usual modes of attracting attention, 
and like a certain musical journalist, who might be men- 
tioned, thinks that the good, like truth, will make its way. 
So it will, no doubt, in time, but truth makes martyrs’ 
skulls her stepping-stones. White's catalogue has really 
great merit, and the best possible preparation for the 
galleries of Europe, which one can make in this country, 
is to study these pictures with that pamphlet in hand. 
There are several young ladies just now studying in the 
gallery and making copies of their favorites. One de- 





votes herself mainly to heads, another to landscapes, and 
succeeds so well that I think we shall hear of her again, 
after her studies in Italy, whither she goes this spring, I 
am told. Those who make copies here can hardly do it 
from any pecuniary motive. S. told me of a case in 
point. A young painter of a good deal of merit occupied 
himself some three weeks upon a copy of one of Bryan’s 
pictures, and succeeded finely. When finished it was 
framed at an expense of $8. It was sent to a dealer, 
who sold it and returned the artist—$11. I forget whether, 
reckoning up all the expenses to which he had been put, 
calling his time nothing, this sum left him 124 cents plus 
or minus. 

A friend rather joked me for putting so much faith in 
Mr. Bryan. Now, he is a man who has studied the sub- 
ject on which he speaks, he never makes rash assertions, 
does not pretend that his is a collection of master-pieces, 
—claiming only to have specimens of masters—and in 
all cases speaks of a picture, and of his opinion of it, in 
a manner which shows both his knowledge and honesty. 
Tam not ashamed to trust a man whose opinions upon 
painjings are quoted with respect by the London Art 
Journal. 
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Musical Instruments.—Crystal Palace 
Awards. 


We have received, in pamphlet form, the 
“ Report of the Jury on Musical Instruments, at 
the Crystal Palace, New York, 1853.” It is an 
interesting and instructive document, from the 
pen of Wm. Henry Fry, reporter of the Jury, 
besides whom the Jury consisted of Messrs. Wm. 
Norris, of Philadelphia, (Chairman); Geo. F. 
Bristow, (Secretary), Emile Girac, Theo. Eis- 
feld, Alfred Bou¢her, and Richard Storrs Willis, 
all of New York; L. Meignen, of Philadelphia, 
M. Jullien, and Max Maretzek. 

The Report bears every internal evidence of 
candor, intelligence and faithful devotedness on 
the part of the Jury, whose method of examining 
and testing the multitudes of instruments sub- 
mitted to them appears to have been philosophical 
and thorough. They held their sessions, for the 
sake of greater quiet, chiefly in the night, after 
the palace was closed to the public, and frequently 
their labors were pursued “ hard on to morning’s 
dawn.” Each member also made his own obser- 
vations singly at all convenient times. 


Undisturbedly and temperately, they examined 
every instrument practically, theoretically, and 
historically ; looking to its positive outworkings, 
its relations to art, and connection with previous 
steps, improvements, and claims to originality. In 
order to determine as exactly as possible the mer- 
it of each instrument, there was adopted a scale 
of adjectives, each of particular import as appli- 
cable to quality of tone, equality of the same, 
action, strength, finish, originality, and so forth. 
The notes of all the scales were tried diatonically, 
chromatically, in octaves and in chords; the ten- 
acity and durability of the components of what- 
ever instrument carefully considered ; the sup 
ed or stated rank or price of the instrument taken 
into view; the nature of any novelty, asserted or 
found, specially weighed. On each and all these 
points, the votes were finally taken. And in 
order that no treacherous memory might injure 
the cause of any claimant to honors among the 
exhibitors of pianos, those instruments were 
ranged side by side, by order of the musical jury. 
Thus our body was enabled on the instant to de- 
termine, comparatively and positively, the quality 
and rank of whatever instrument so tested. And 
I may here remind you, Mr. Chairman, of a fact 
which constantly and agreeably struck us during 





these general investigations and decisions—which 
was, that the combined opinion of the jurors 
hardly in a single instance differed from that con- 
tained in the private note-book of each member 
of it, taken down during his individual investiga- 
tion ; and this gratifying circumstance will account 
for the absence of any minority Report, and for 
the unanimity of opinion to which we have come. 


Of course, the most important instruments be- 
fore the Jury were the Piano-fortes. They start- 
ed with the principle that the highest quality of 
any artificial instrument is its resemblance to the 
singing voice ; and on this ground, of vocality of 
tone, they unanimously awarded the first prize 
to Erard’s Grand Piano. The remarks of the 
Report on this instrument will be read with 
interest: 


That there may be no misunderstanding as to 
the decided opinion of the Committee on this 
very important matter, let me state that their ap- 
preciation of Erard’s Grand Pianos is complete 
and irrefragable ; that they deem these instru- 
ments not only the best, but much the best, in the 
great vocal quality indispensable to the first class ; 
and that, under the hands of a modern master, 
whose digital dexterity and diversified grasp can 
compress distant octaves into sonorous juxtaposi- 
tion, and shade to the extent allowed by the 

iano whatever note, such an instrument partakes, 
in a measure, of the eloquent and heroic temper 
of a chorus and an orchestra, and opens a new 
era in the transcendental possibilities of pianoism. 
This fact should be impressed on our American 
makers, in order that they may strive to reach, as 
speedily as possible, the apex of distinction thus 
accorded to the great French maker. It may be 
remarked, in connection with this matter, that the 
superiority of Erard’s pianos arises from his 
superiority asa musician. Instructed in the rules 
of High Art, and with the delicate and noble 
sense of a master of sound, he comes to the work 
of piano-forte making, better fortified than any 
other man. He feels and knows what are the 
highest lyrical requirements of a piano: and the 
advanced ingenuities of the age seconding his 
efforts, he is enabled to take, incomparably, the 
first rank as a maker of poetically-toned piano- 
fortes. The Committee, however, came to a con- 
clusion in regard to Erard’s pianos that, owing to 
a single great deficiency, which shall be stated in 
its proper place, their use in the United States 
must be extremely limited ; but with this qualifica- 
tion, they are of opinion, that American piano- 
forte makers should study high musical art, as 
Erard has done, if they would rival him: by that 
they mean Musical Method, Style, and Philoso- 


phy. 

The single deficiency alluded to, is their not 
standing in tune in our climate. The Committee 
made a distinct experiment upon all the pianos, 
in regard to their relative powers of standing in 
tune. The other qualities taken into the general 
account, were invention, quality of tone, action, 
touch, frame and case. Under each head they 
note three degrees of excellence, designated by 
the terms fine, good and fair. Of Grand Pianos 
there were only six exhibitors. The Messrs. 
Chickering, of this city, offered no specimens of 
their manufacture. The instrument of Erard, 
Paris, was pronounced jine in all the above qual- 
ities, with the exceptions of frame, which is set 
down as good, and durability of tune. To it was 
awarded the first bronze medal, the silver being 
reserved for new inventions. The same to that 
of Huni & Hubert, Switzerland. Bronze med- 
als also were awarded to the Grand Pianos of 
Stodart, England, and of Bassford, New York. 
The specimen exhibited by Hallett & Davis of 
this city, was pronounced fine in quality of tone, 
fair in equality, good in action, and fine in touch, 
frame and case, but received no award. Among 
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the Cabinet-Upright Pianos, bronze medals were 
awarded to Pleyel and to Erard, and a silver 
medal to Debain, all of Paris. Among Square 
Pianos of three strings, in whole or part, bronze 
medals are awarded to Huni & Hubert, Switzer- 
land, to Bassford, to Lighte & Newton, and to 
Firth, Pond & Co., all of New York; and “ Hon- 
orable Mention” to Hallet & Davis, and George 
Hews, of this city. Among the Square Pianos 
with two strings, the “ olian Attachment” of 
Gilbert was “admired” by the Committee, and a 
bronze medal awarded. 

We admire the frankness with which the Re- 
port dismisses some productions as of bad ten- 
dency in Art. For instance: “The Banjos, 
being esteemed barbarous, are passed by our 
body, as unworthy of notice and beneath the dig- 
nity of Art.” “Keyed-Stop Violins, inartistic 
and injurious to Art ;” “intended to act as guides, 
by way of frets to the soul of the player.” And 
the following is a richly needed lesson : 


The necessity of Schools of Art and Design 
among us is exhibited in not a few instances, in 
the vulgar, tawdry decorations of American 
pianos, which show a great deal of taste, and that 
very bad. Not only do we find the very heroics 
of gingerbread radiating in hideous splendors, fit 
for the drawing-room of a fashionable hotel, 
adorned with spit-boxes among other savageries ; 
but even the plain artistic black-and-white, of the 
keys—that classic simplicity and harmonious dis- 
tinction—is superseded for pearl and tortoise-shell 
and eye-grating vermilion abominations. The 
Committee would advise the makers of these 
latter instruments to keep them exclusively for 
the Shanghai trade. 


We cannot enter farther into the particulars of 
this interesting Report; but to give an idea of 
the extent and the importance, both:commercially 
and socially, of the manufacture of musical in- 
struments in this country, we conclude our ex- 
tracts with the following : 


Few persons, your Reporter would remark, are 
aware of the great and rapidly growing trade in 
musical instruments. If the Committee be not 
misinformed, the value of the manufacture of 
pianos alone in this country is equal to one-fourth 
of that of the cotton crop; that staple which is 
supposed to weigh chiefly the chances of peace 
or war with Europe. At the present rate of in- 
crease in the manufacture of American piano- 
fortes, their annual value must in comparatively 
a few years, reach the enormous sum of fift 
million dollars. This immense spread of the lyri- 
cal material in the United States, our Committee 
wish me to dwell upon, as it does not appear in 
public documents, or enter into the speeches of 
statesmen, but which, nevertheless, has more to 
do with the elevation and sustentation of a people 
worthy of being called free, than most vaunted 
treaties or the best senatorial orations. Our 
Committee fully believe, that the artists and 
fabricators who introduce the love for the beauti- 
ful into the homes of the humble; who substitute 
pictures, statues, pianos, or whatever other out- 
working of taste, for rude, coarse, and noxious 
excitements and stimulants, have infinitely more 
to do with the glory and advancement of the 
American people, than the solution of party ques- 
tions, or the straw-thrashings of discussion on dis- 
pensable government functions. The Committee 
would express their pride to note, that the army 
in this country is with difficulty amassed ; the 
Report of the Secretary of War, just out, show- 
ing that one-third of the men have to be recruited 
afresh each year, the service offering such poor 
attractions In comparison with the inducements 
which industry everywhere presents in the United 
States. This fact they would place alongside of 
another: that there is hardly a laborer or work- 
man in this country, who may not in the course 
of a few years, by the practice of temperance 
and prudence, be enabled to adorn his little home 
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with a pianoforte, which, for comparative excel- 
lence, is so remarkable, that the wealth of states, 
a few years ago, could not have commanded such 
an instrument. These significant and eloquent 
facts in regard to the construction and disposition 
of the instrument most in use, the piano, the 
Committee would present to ¢he public as all- 
important to home industry and home weal; and 
they would express their opinion, that if the 
American makers improve for the next few years, 
as they have for the past few years, they may defy 
competition in pianos, as they already do in brass 
instruments. 


Germania Musical Society. 

Seventnu Supscrietion Concert. This 
was, we believe, unanimously voted the feeblest, 
least inspiring and least entertaining of the series. 
It certainly was a bad plan to repeat the “ Desert.” 
At least the only good resulting from it was the 
removal of the last lingering shadows of a doubt 
that David’s “ Ode-Symphony ” is literally a desert. 
As a dessert, after the not very satisfying courses 
of the first part, its music was about as stale and 
disappointing as the pun itself. Sig. CAMOENz, 
whether New England cold or desert dreari- 
ness possessed him, sang scarcely a note in 
tune; not only were the sweetish tenor songs let 
down to baritone, but the barometer kept sinking. 
Yet no storm ensued:—i. e. of applause. 

Part First consisted of Weber’s overture to 
Oberon (good, but of late too common) ; the grand 
bass air from Mozart’s “ Magic Flute”: Jn diesen 
heiligen Hallen, sung by Sig. CAMOENZ (by no 
meansso common asit should be here); an orchestral 
Scherzo by Robert Schumann, which, taken thus 
out of its connection, was unintelligible and uninter- 
esting to the many, whereas the entire work (Over- 
ture Scherzo and Finale) would have been both 
too long and too strange for a wide appreciation ; 
the march, not the overture, from Mendelssohn’s 
“ Athalia” (the overture is grand, the march is 
but a second, feebler working up of the ideas of 
the Wedding March); and finally of the Rondo 
Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, for piano, played by 
Mr. Ropert HELLER (with fine clear, sparkling 
touch, and easy execution, only coldly and with- 
out much light and shade). This, however, pro- 
duced a hearty encore and was followed by one of 
the florid Andantes through which Jaell’s fingers 
used to flit with so much liquid grace. Mr. 
Heller’s turn came properly before the March ; 
after some pause, the gentlemanly agent, Mr. 
Bandt, came forward and said: “ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Heller is not here—I cannot find 
him !”—and the loud good humor with which this 
honest and naive announcement was applauded, 
showed that the audience felt and admired its 
contrast with the pompous studied apologies so 
common in such cases. 

The Music Hall was nearly filled, though not 
quite to the mark of previous Germania nights. 
This and the faint applause following the “ Desert,” 
were good signs to offset what has been said of 
the lapsing taste in this community. 

WEDNEsDAY’s REHEARSAL.—We rejoice that 
the Germanians do not allow these valuable op- 
portunities to be converted wholly to the ends of 
the amusement-seeking flirts and chatter-boxes. 
These are not promenade conceris, where people 
talk and walk and dance and flirt, with music 
playing in the centre, like a fountain, all unheeded, 
save by now and then some musing solitaire amid 
the buzzing throng. They are opportunities 








whereby the denizens of town and country may 
make some acquaintance with good music, and 
where what meets the growing taste of the more 
earnest, is wisely mingled with, or rather followed 
by, light strains to catch the ears of the young 
seekers of amusement, in the hope that now and 
then a soul among them also may be caught up- 
ward by the real music. 

Last time they gave us Mendelssohn’s graceful, 
childlike, charming little overture to his domestic 
opera, “‘ The Return from Abroad ;” followed by 
the strange and sombre Andante, the exquisitely 
flowing and melodious Allegretto, and the Salta- 
rello finale of his “ Italian” Symphony (No. 4). 
This was followed by piano-playing from Mr. 
Rosert HELLER, the Overture to“ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” by Nicolai, and every form of dance, 
waltz, polka, galop, &c.,—music, not for music, 
but to dance by. 








EXTENSION OF Grace.— By the new an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bandt, it will be seen, that the 
Germanians have increased the three remaining 
nights of their subscription series to seven. They 
will give a concert every Saturday evening till 
the 18th of March inclusive. (Hight, in fact.) 
These are to be alternately “light” and “ classi- 
cal.” Thus they provide for either taste by turns, 
and equally. ‘Thus, after all, we grasp substan- 
tially those “ Symphony Soirées ” that dangled so 
tantalizingly before us and were then (as it 
seemed) finally withdrawn ; while at the same time 
the Germanians will throw out plentiful “ sops to 
Cerberus,” that has so long worried them with 
clamors after more songs and dances and light 
music. It may also test effectually the relative 
strength of parties in this matter: although that 
by no means necessarily follows. We expect the 
“lights” to out-number—we are sure they will 
out-shout and clap—the rival party ; but we ex- 
pect also to show that the “ appreciating few” 
fond of good music for music’s sake, are not by 
any means so very few as it has been tauntingly 
and often said. 

To-night the “ lights” have it. A programme 
light indeed! and (if we may be pardoned the 
suggestion) a little too closely ‘modelled upon Jul- 
lien’s programmes, not to endanger the Germania 
prestige. But we are glad to see that [good 
overtures and parts of symphonies are not ex- 
cluded. There will ,be some strains to warn the 
merry ones that higher spheres of joy and har- 
mony exist; and perhaps these brief and fleeting 
glimpses of the angel will charm some to pursue 
his shining into the so-called “ classical” soirées. 





Otto Dresel’s Third Soiree. 

A more delightful, pure, rich feast of music 
than that of Tuesday evening, we have not yet 
had. The Chickering saloon seemed fuller than 
ever with the most attentive listeners. The first 
piece, the Trio by Beethoven, in D, op. —, has 
not been publicly performed before in Boston, 
and made a deep impression; especially that 
marvellously beautiful second movement, Largo 
assai ed espressivo, where the impassioned me- 
lody of the strings is veiled in such a thin and 
mystic element by the softly flowing, exquisitely 
fine divisions of the piano, that an awed sense of 
spiritual presences creeps over one. Hence it has 
acquired the name of Geister, or “ Ghost Trio,” 
in Germany, from this slow movement; though 
there is nothing of the same element in the bril- 
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liant opening Allegro con brio, or the concluding | one who was ever earnest in his endeavor to pro- 


Presto. The three artists, DresEL, BERGMANN 
and ScHULTZE entered entirely into the spirit of 
the music, which they rendered with most satis- 
factory clearness, finish, light and shade and true 
artistic fervor. 

For graceful and poetie recreation between 
this and the next solid piece, Mr. Dresel gave us 
masterly interpretations of shorter piano solos 
from Chopin and Mendelssohn. Of the former, 
a Polonaise, in A flat, in the bold, chivalric, bril- 
liant, patriotic mood of Chopin, and the spiritual 
and dreamy Notturnos in E major and B_ major. 
Of the latter, the Duetto and one other of the 
Lieder ohne Worte. 

The Quartet by Schumann, for piano and 
stringed instrumeuts, played here for the first 
time, interested us from beginning to end. It is 
full of fire and vigor and originality and effect- 
ive contrasts. ‘The Allegro is one of those clear, 
full, sustained movements, which any one, familiar 
with Mozart and Beethoven, might at once appre- 
ciate. The Scherzo and Finale were more 
strangely individual and extremely difficult, and 
doubtless puzzled many hearers, till attention 
flagged. So far as we might dare to judge from 
a first hearing, it is a noble work, and leaves us 
still in ignorance of what the Atheneum critic 
means by “ ugly music.” 

The Second Part was sacredly appropriated to 
the glorious Concerto by Sebastian Bach. The 
three pianos were played by Orro Dreset, J. 
TRENKLE, and Cart BERGMANN,—the latter’s 
debut, and a most satisfactory one, in the charac- 
ter of pianist. The stringed instruments were 
ably manned, as last year, by members of the 
Germania Orchestra. The full, rich, satisfying 
streams of melody, now in bold unison, and now 
in “harmonious difference discreet,” rolled on 
rejoicingly and grandly. One’s soul is buoyed 
up and strengthened by such broad and _ swelling 
rivers of sincere and generous music. When 
such spontaneous, gushing heartiness is found 
united (as in Bach) with the highest mastery of 
artistic skill and learning, the pleasure is the 
greatest which one mind can give to another. 
That he had as much sentiment as learning, no 
one could help feeling in the second movement, 
the Andante, in Siciliano measure, which has the 
most delicate and spiritually pensive coloring. 
The success of the Concerto was complete ; all 
enjoyed, all felt it; all were enchained by it to 
the end, and carried home a conscious treasure 
in its recollection. 

. ; — > 

Harvarp Musica Association. At the 
Annual Meeting of this Society, on Monday even- 
ing, 16th inst, the following Resolutions, offered 
by James Sturgis, Esq., were unanimously adopt- 
ed and their publication ordered in this Journal. 
The mover introduced them with some interesting 
and affectionate reminiscences of our deceased 
friend’s travels in Europe, in 1850, during which 
time he had been for three months his companion. 

Whereas, It has pleased God to remove from 
the scene of his earthly labors our beloved associ- 
ate and friend, Jonas CHICKERING, and 

Whereas, It becomes this society, at its first 
subsequent gathering, to take fitting notice of this 
so mournful event and so serious loss, therefore 
it Is 

Resolved, That the Harvard Musical Association 
recognizes in his demise an irreparable loss ; since 
it is the removal of one personally endeared to all ; 











mote the cause and raise the standard of that science 
which so deeply interests its members ; and who 
by his position and social influence did much to 
extend the musical cultivation and improve the 
musical taste of the community and country. 

Resolved, That,this society has lost a true friend 
and most worthy member, the musician an ear- 
nest and liberal benefactor, the musical commu- 
nity a faithful co-operator, the City of Boston a 
valuable citizen and one whose modesty and 
liberality equalled his usefulness and integrity 
of character ; 

Resolved, That this society deeply sympathizes 
with the bereaved family of the deceased ; and 
that a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
them and the same placed upon the records of 
the Association. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Money versus Music: or Business before Art. 


Mr Epitor ;—A friend called my attention the 
other day to a letter from Boston in the New York: 
Musical Review, in which among other matters, Mr. 
Dresel and his soirées are discussed. The letter is 
evidently “a business operation.” The compliments 
lavished upon Boston and the Bostonians—the laud- 
atory notices of all our native celebrities, from the 
Handel and Haydn Society to—Ike Partington! the 
whole tone and spirit of the paper prove this. 

Our leading manufacturers of musical instruments 
are tenderly patronized. We are gratified with the 
information that Church-music is better cared for in 
Boston than in any city in the world, and our choirs, 
choristers and organists are implored to send in their 
names to the N. Y. M. R. that the clairvoyant or 
clair-oyant critic may be enabled, sitting in his own 
sanctum, to discourse as appreciatingly of their 
various excellencies as he could if he had heard 
their performances with the bodily ear! Why not— 
since a kindred spirit is able to produce the very best 
article of Paris correspondence in a snug back room 
of the Herald office? The writer in the Review was 
evidently “laboring in his vocation.” He felt of 
course that all these compliments required the relief 
of a good stinging bit of injustice to something or 
somebody. And casting about for a victim, he un- 
luckily for himself, stumbled upon Mr. Dresel, about 
whom he expatiates in a manner so perfectly absurd, 
that his remarks would be beneath notice were they 
not made to serve as the introduction to a general 
vituperation of foreigners and foreign artists, which, 
as an appeal to the basest and silliest portion of the 
public, deserves a brief rebuke. 

During two successive seasons, Mr. Dresel’s quiet, 
unostentatious and elegant soir¢es have been fully at- 
tended by persons familiar with the best music on one 
or on both sides of the Atlantic. These persons, who 
have listened with ever fresh delight to Mr. Dresel’s 
renderings of the finest musical compositions, are 
naturally astonished to learn that they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves for failing to perceive his 
“ automatic rigidity of touch,” his “heavy playing,” 
his “remarkable jumbling together of the notes,” 
which they never remarked. Those (and they are 
not a few) of the best amateur performers in what the 
critic is pleased to call “ the most musical community 
in America,” who have been enjoying Mr. Dresel’s 
“unequal scales and arpeggios,” are rebuked and 
urged to a nobler ambition by the intimation that 
they can play much better than he themselves! And 
the sympathies of the audience are enlisted in behalf 
of the dead whose works they love, by a sugges- 
tion that the bones of Chopin probably writhe in 
his grave whenever Mr. Dresel plays a Notturno! 

How well our critic is fitted to reveal to us our 
strong delusion, may be inferred from the fact that he 
can not only tell us how badly Mr. Dresel plays what 
he does play, but also how horribly he plays what he 
does not play! The Sonata Pathetique of Beethoven 





was our critic’s particular affliction at Mr. Dresel’s 
second soirée. What a fine-ear must he be, who 
was excruciated by Mr. Dresel’s inaudible perform- 
ance of a piece not in the programme—“a ditty of 
no tone,” piped to the spirit only, an invisible mas- 
sacre of a masterpiece, upon an immaterial piano! 
But, as I said before, the utter folly of this writer’s 
remarks upon so accomplished and admirable a per- 
former as Mr. Dresel, would provoke no notice were 
it not that they are conceived in the worst spirit of 
the janissary press. The interests of Art in America 
demand that the public feeling should make it plain 
that our communities, desirous of serious and ad- 
vancing musical culture, will tolerate no such unprin- 
cipled assaults upon that most estimable and valuable 
class of persons, the foreign musicians, who bring to 
us the results of a culture necessarily higher than our 
country has yet attained. We welcomed the tacti- 
cians of Germany in the infancy of our military 
education—the engineers of France when we were 
learning to build and to bulwark our cities—we now 
look to Europe for whatever of ability, of learn- 
ing and of taste she can furnish to us—that our native 
capacities for music, as well as for all other arts and 
sciences, may be well and worthily developed. 

Theimprovement of American musical instruments 
can neither be arrested by the sneers of third-rate 
foreign musicians, nor accelerated by the applause of 
venal native critics. When American musical com- 
positions can command the attention and the admira- 
tion of American audiences, the foolish sneers will be 
found on the same side with the venal praises. 

And neither American manufacturers nor Ameri- 
can composers can fail to feel that nothing can be so 
hurtful to the interests of Art, and consequently to 
their own interests, as the debasing influence of a 
vulgar and reckless press—a press boutiquiere, which 
deals in criticisms as barbers deal in wigs, or astrolo- 
gers in destinies. Balzac has given us in the por- 
traits of Lousteau and his friends, the features of 
these retailers of opinions, whose convictions are 
their own only as the linen-draper’s goods belong to 
the linen draper till the purchaser appears. We have 
not yet imported many representatives of this class ; 
but a more meanly ambitious and contemptible variety 
of the same type has sprung up in our own soil, 
which threatens to do mischief to the cultivation of 
the “humanities” among us. It rests with the 
public to decide what the extent of the mischief shall 
be. The musical public of Boston, at least, we feel 
sure, will take care that on this soil the noxious in- 
fluence shall not spread far nor sink deep. H. 

Our correspondent administers a deserved re- 
buke. He hits the nail upon the head, when he 
characterizes the “letter from Boston,” with its 
shameless and dishonest criticism upon as true 
an artist as has ever yet set foot in Boston or up- 
on our shores, as a business operation. Any per- 
son, at all acquainted with the mysteries of news- 
paperdom, and especially of New York musical 
journalism, must have seen through the matter at 
a glance. That letter plainly did not emanate 
from any Boston source ; nor from the editorial 
fountain proper of the Review in which it appear- 
ed; nor from any person who could properly be 
called musical or who had any serious love or 
reverence for Art, or who could necessarily be 
presumed ever to have heard Mr. Dresel play, 
or who, if he had heard him, could have judged 
whether his playing were good, bad or indiffer- 
ent ;—but from a travelling business emissary of 
the said Review, from its financial drummer, who 
sends these off-hand letters home, well-spiced with 
personalities, both flattering and abusive, to pique 
the curiosity of all the meanest of the many, and 
thus advertise his paper and draw in subscribers, 
advertising patronage, &c. The publication of 
the letter was heralded by paragraphs in Boston 
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daily papers, (paragraphs of that questionable 
aspect between editorial puffs and business ad- 
vertisements,) calling attention to the spicy num- 
ber of the Review. No matter who is victimized 
in such a case, no matter how the cause of Art is 
served, the main point is to make a stir about 
“ our Journal,” and make every body want to see 
it. The famous Sontag bribery stir in New 
York, some months since, is understood to have 
emanated from the same source and with the same 
motive. 

In a word the article was written in the inter- 
ests of business, and not in the interests of Art; 
although that business was to circulate an Art 
journal. In these late and palmy days of journal- 
ism there has sprung up to monstrous power, in 
New York, what has been very happily denomi- 
nated a “ Satanic Press.” In what does its “ sa- 
tanic” element consist? In its unscrupulous, 
unblushing sacrifice of truth and public confi- 
dence to its own business interests; in its appeal 
to bad passions and vile curiosity to make the 
paper sell. Shall musical journalism, also,—shall 
the ministry of the Press to the sacred cause of 
Art and Taste in the community, be tempted into 
borrowing these satanic levers of an outward, 
and commercial success! God forbid it] This 
is the only serious ground for taking notice of 
the letter. An artist, like Mr. Dresel, cannot 
suffer from such wanton and absurd attacks. But 
the cause of Music and true Art in the commu- 
nity must surely suffer, if business agents and 
subscription canvassers may be allowed to climb 
into the critic’s chair, and make or unmake 
artists’ reputations with the unsuspecting many, 
among their other advertising “ dodges.” 

We sincerely hope the proper editors and pub- 
lishers of the Musical Review will disown the 
letter which they may have carelessly allowed to 
deface their columns. It is but a week or two 
since we were moved of our own good will and 
conviction to notice the enlargement and im- 
provement of the Review with commendation. 
The commendation was sincere; we had seen 
much to like and to respect among its editorials. 
We were pleased to find it copying and approv- 
ing an article from our journal (written, will its 
editors believe it, by the very artist whom they 
now so virulently attack) about the so-called 
“ pupils of Liszt and Mendelssohn.” The Review 
singled out for special praise the sentence which 
declared that Germany sends over swarms of bad, 
as well as good musicians to our shores; and pro- 
ceeded to expatiate upon the jealousy between 
native and foreign musicians in so reasonable a 
manner, although from the “native” point of 
view, that we did not hesitate to meet it half 
7 and endorse its views. ; 

Why could not the matter have remained there, 
upon the basis of a fair and catholic settlement ? 
Why revive again this old stupid, bitter prejudice 
of native against foreign music teachers and mu- 
sicians ? Weare sure the editor of the Review 
would not have done it of his own accord. But 
the business canvasser, who writes the letter, finds 
that too profitable a string to leave unpulled. He 
must sweep in the many,—make them all sub- 
scribe. The many are those interested in one 
way or another in the great business speculations 
of psalm-book publishing, piano-forte making, 
choir-teaching, &c., &c. This is the great musi- 
cal world, which pays, which rolls up the grand 
subscription lists. And alas! for human nature, 
there is littleness and jealousy enough in it, to 
make a caricature of any foreign artist, who 
maintains a higher stand, quite palatable. This 
is the way our agent-critic evidently reasoned: 
what a fine bait to the many-headed monster to 
serve up one of the best German artists for its 
malicious pleomme | But we have too much faith 





in human nature, and in our music-loving coun- 
trymen, not to believe that (with some few ex- 
—— they reject the bait, and that such arts 
of circulating musical journals are regarded only 
with contempt. 

The letter is cunningly devised and fortified, 
opening with a wholesale flattery of Boston, and 
ending with a neat little complimentary paragraph 
to our own journal, which we gratefully acknowl- 
edge, but cannot Jet it blind us to the truth, or 
silence us upon occasion of so foul an outrage 
against Art, as this attack on Mr. Dresel. 
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MR. APTOMMAS, 

THE CELEBRATED HARPIST, 

Announces that he will give a Series of 
THREE HARP SOIREES, 
AT THE ROOMS OF THE MESSRS. CHICKERING, 
MASONIC TEMPLE. 
The first to take place 
On Monday Evening, Jan. 30th, 


On which occasion he will be assisted by Artistes of well known 
reputation. 
(G>Tickets for the Series of Three Soirées, $2; Single Soirée, 
ge: » be obtained at the music stores, and at the Masonic 
‘emple. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Mendelssohn Onintette Club 


Respectfully inform the Musical Public of Boston that their 
SIXTH CONCERT 
On Tuesday Evening, Jan. 3lst, 1854, 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street. 
ASSISTED BY 
MR. J. TRENKLE, Pianist. 

A new Quartette by Franz Schubert,—Mendelssohn’s Piano 
Trio in D minor,—Quartette in B flat by Beethoven,—Song 
from the ‘‘Tannhiuser”’ and one of Bach’s Preludios arranged 
by Gounod etc., will be presented. 

0G>Single Tickets, 50 cents each. Packages of Eight tickets 


which may be used at pleasure, Three Dollars. 
0G~Doors open at 7. Concert to commence at 734 precisely. 








SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
IN FIVE MONTHS! 


HE SHAWM, a Library of Church Music, containing about 
One TI 1 Musical Compositi ‘ isting of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes of over One Hundred different metres ; 
Anthems, Sentences, Chants, and every description of Sacred 
Set Pieces, with a new Sacred Cantata complete ; also, (in the 
Singing School Department,) Easy Glees, Part-Songs, Vocal Ex- 
ercises, &c, By WittiAM B. Brappury and George F. Roor, 
assisted by Tuomas Hastin@s and T. B. Mason, (of Cincinnati.) 
The publishers have the satisfaction of announcing that for 
the first time since its publication, a little more than five 
months since, they are up with their orders for this book. So 
utterly unprecedented has been its sale, that, though the 
greatest exertion has been unceasingly made in its manufac- 
ture, it has been heretofore impossible fully to supply the 
demand. 

The immense number of sixty-four thousand copies have 
been actually issued within the short period named, and yet 
until this day (Jan 21st), we have not known the time when 
we were not from one to six thousand copies behind our orders. 
Regretting the disappointment which many have experienced 
in not obtaining a supply heretofore, we believe we shall here- 
after be able to fill every order promptly. 

Of course no commendation is needed, of a work which 
gives such indisputable evidence of entirely meeting the wants 
of all classes of singers. 

Tae Saws may be had of booksellers generally. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
23 Park Row, New York. 

Publishers of the “* New York Musical Review,” and many 

important musical works. 2t Jan. 28. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of Ausir, 


ESIRES to receive a few more pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE and in SINGING. Terms, $24 per quarter of 
24 lessons. 
Mr. K. will be found at his residence, No. 5 Franklyn Street, 
from 10 to 11 A. M. and from 2 to 3 P. M.; also at Mr. Ditson’s 
music store, 115 Washington St. at 5 o’clock, P. M. tf 











MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Grar’s Biock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CaIckERinG, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuNcHARD, Boston. 


Messrs. GeorGce Pgazopy, B. H. Sussee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


to attention of Subscribers to our regular series of Con- 
certs is called to the following: On counting the number 
of subscription Tickets that have until now been presented 
for the past seven Concerts, the undersigned ascertains the 
fact, that the number which is still in the possession of pur- 
chasers does far exceed the number of seats in the Hall, 
although the sale had been stopped when the number fixed by 
the Committee were disposed of. This disproportion arises 
from the irregular use of Tickets in the hands of many pur- 
chasers ; and to satisfy all holders of Tickets, the Society have 
concluded to give a Concert on 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, 
Until the 18th of March inclusive, 


Making SEVEN more Concerts instead of THREE, admitting 
Subscription Tickets to any of those seven Concerts. The un- 
dersigned has had applications from many of the subscrib- 
ers to compose the programme of mostly classical compositions ; 
and again from many to have the Germanians perform more 
music of lighter character. To satisfy all, the Society have 
adopted the following plan : 

To perform alternately a programme of classical and one of 
modern music—which brings the next Concert in the category 
of the latter style, a Concert in which none but light music, 
with few exceptions, will be performed. 

A limited number of Subscription Tickets at the usual terms 
can then be disposed of, and those who wish to secure addi- 
tional sets or half sets, are invited to procure them at WADE’S 
Music Store, during the hours from 12 to2, A Progr: 





‘amme 
will appear on every SATURDAY MORNING in the principal 


papers. 
Jan. 28 HENRY BANDT, Aaunrt. 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Che Germania PAlnsical Sorirty 


WILL GIVE THEIR 
Eighth Grand Subscription Concert, 
On Saturday Evening, Jan. 28th, 


ASSISTED BY 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH, 
AND BY 
Mr. ROBERT HELLER, Pianist. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Kriegerische Jubeloverture, ....... Wiese" . .Lindpaintner. 
SZ. Pheidomnsdete, Wai vc ccc ccciccsdcccccccscceassours Strauss. 
8. Rondo Brillante, for Piano, with Orchestra] accom, 
pamiment, .......00ccercceccccerccccess Mendelsssohn. 


Performed by Ropert HELLER. 
4. Scherzo, descriptive of a Storm, from the Pastoral 
Symphony, ......-s.eee-eeee anneaee pooces Beethoven. 
5. Cavatina from “ Der Bravo,” ........0..se5005 Mercadante. 
Sung by Mrs. Emma A. WENTWORTH. 
6. Potpourri on themes from the “ Daughter of the 
Regiment,” with Solos for Clarinet, Violin, we 9 


Other instruments..........000- se eeeeeeeenes mizetti. 
PART II. 
7. Overture to Shakspeare’s Melodrama “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,”..........+0+++ aounsiooand Mendelssohn. 
8. Terzetto from “ Attila,” for English Horn, Clarinet, 
and Flageolet,.........-sseeeeee Ceesccecceccoes 
Performed by Meyer, Scauz, and THigpDE. 

9. Pickpocket Quadrille,...... euaqrs wateaennincsne Cuzent. 
10. Song of the Lark,.............e+ee0e avececia ..T. Comer. 
Sung by Mrs. Emma A. WENTWORTH. 

11. Battle Galop,.......cscccecccccccecers vawoenecs Labitaky. 
12. Finale from the “ Siege of Corinth,”.............+ Rossini. 


Doors open at 63{. Concert to commence at 734. 
(GF>Single tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


Fourth Concert of the Series. 

THE GRAND ORATORIO OF 
MOSES IN EGYyrY., 
The Music by Rossini, 

With Words{adapted expressly for this Society, 

By GEORGE 8S. PARKER, A. M., 

Will be presented 
On Sunday Evening, Jan. 29, 1854, 
AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


With the vocal assistance of Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. E. A. 
Wentworth, Miss 8. E. Brown, Messrs. Arthurson, Thos Ball, 
H. M. Aiken, and B. Wheat, with Orchestral Accompaniment 
by the 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

-seeees-Mr. CARL BERGMANN. 
deme sececeeeeeeMr. F, PF. MULLER. 

0 Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 


[G> Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be had at the Hotels, 
Music Stores, and at the Hall, on the evening of performance. 











J. L. FAIRBANKS, Sscrzrary. ( 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTER, 


Office Bwight’s Journal of Music. 
A. W. PRENZEL 


ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and all who 

wish to receive instruction from him in music, that he is 
just commencing a new course of lessons for three months, 
which wiil conclude in April, since it is his intention at that 
time to visit his old home in Germany. Orders may be left at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Street, at 
G. P. Reed’s or T. T. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 


No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 


Mr. F. is permitted to name the following references : 
Judge Geo. TYLER BiceLow, 126 Tremont St. 
Mrs. Situ, 46 Mt. Vernon St. 
Mr. NATHAN AppPLeTon, Winter St. 
Dr. WixsLow Lewis, Boylston St. 


Terms— $30 per quarter. 





Jan. 28. 





The best works on Piano Instruction existing. 


N PRESS: —JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
ON THE PIANO-FORTE, translated from the latest and 
most approved German Edition, by G. A. SCHMITT 

Also JUL. KNORR’S REVISED EDITION OF A. E. MUL- 
LER’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 

The above works are in reality the most complete, elaborate, 
and, at the same time, condensed works on the subject of which 
they treat. They contain Studies and Examples which will 
lead the scholar to a mastery of all the modern achievements of 
the Art; and are, in the opinion of leading German critics, the 
best books on musical Instruction extant. The GUIDE is not 
only a key to the succeeding work, but contains a list of over 
two hundred pieces, by the first maste rs, in progressive order, 
with notes of advice to the teacher, showing how they might 
be best practised for the advancement of the pupil. 

The COMPLETE METHOD contains many suggestions of 
the greatest importance to Teachers and Pupils that have not 
been mentioned in any other book of instruction. 

These exceedingly valuable works are in press, and will be 
ready at an hamid date. OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 


HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Puntto 
Renearsars at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- * 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 8 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at the Music Stores, aud at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 29 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Pablications we at as 
soon as published. 


No. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winrurop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Nov. 12, tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 

CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 

CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sourmarp. 

PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gso. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 

18 Tremont Street. 


nov 5 


Pi ANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


iy now prepared to give lessons at the om of pupils or 
at me own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Plac 

Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : Joan 8. Dwiant, Esq., 
Ha.iert, Davis & Co., Oliver Ditson, NATHAN RicHARDSON. 

Oct. 8. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO — 
Apr. 10. 





N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 
*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and moet 


AN 


Board i. Balch, 


PDP LALAL Oe 





MUSIC! MUSIC! MUSIC! 


IT IS NOW AN ESTABLISHED AND CONFIRMED FACT 
THAT THE 


Modern School for the Piano-Forte 


IS BY FAR THE MOST INGENIOUS, SIMPLE, PROGRES- 
SIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
THAT HAS EVER BEEN PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC,— 
embracing a complete system, from the yery outset to the 
highest classical music. 

The anatomy of the hands is shown by beautifully colored 
plates. The entire work surpasses all previous musical publi- 
cations, as regards mechanical appearance and elegance. 

The author, NATHAN RicHARDSON, has spent the last five 
years in Europe for the sole purpose of getting up an Instruc- 
tion Book, which would embrace the styles and effective Exer- 
cises of ALL distinguished Pianists and Teachers. To accom- 
plish that object, he was assisted by 

EIGHTEEN EMINENT EUROPEAN PIANISTS. 

The result has been, an Instruction Book so comprehensive 
and ingenious, that a pupil will acquire the styles and me- 
chanical difficulties of all celebrated Pianists, and that, too, 
with far less labor and practice than is usually required to 
learn an ordinary composition, under the old methods. 

It is not an abridgement, neither is it an old work trans- 
lated, revised, and remodeled. It is a work which is entirely 
new throughout, and is thoroughly adapted to our wants. It 
has been examined and admitted to be the best Instruction 
Book ever published in America, by the following distinguished 
Professors, | Pianists aud Teachers, who have given us the most 

dations, which have already appeared 





before the public. 
Dreyschock, Alex’r. 


Mason, Willi 
Jaell, ‘alfred. 


Flint, James. 
Frenzel 4. rr 
Hoon 
resel, Otto. Howard, Frank H. 
ckel, August | Kielblock Adolph. 
ebb, Geo. Leavens, ‘B. 
Bergmann, Girl . |Beuthend! H. 
Kreissmann Southard, L. H. 
Muller F, horu ee 4 
Hill, Francis G. Trenkle, J. 
Babcock, William R. /|Bricher, T. 
Baumbach, A. Wheaton, J. B. 


It is beautifully got up, in embossed cloth, gilt edges, sides, 
and back, 240 pages, and sold at #4 00 per single copy. 
Published at the 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


and for sale at all the Principal Music Stores in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 

> Orders by mail, from any part of the country, enclos- 
ing $4, will receive a copy, free of postage. 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 


Deo. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in p si f testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ragensne PIANO, bee garter | it 
in high terms. The att nd 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
tf 








Apr. 10. 





N ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 

respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
— —_— Bernard Roelker, Esq. John S. Dwight, — 

ov. 12. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 





F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Hay . Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. Kc. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, esten. 
iiT tf 





EF. sucHK, 


fT ent “CTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 852 TREMONT STREET. 
Letter-Press, Plusic and Jod Printing-Office, 





Concert Programmes, Tickets, Ke. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos, Dec 3. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


i) R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, eS &e. 
Boston, April 23. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 3m 














Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
ii14 tf 


H.E TELTOW, Agent. 
30 Fayette Street. 





CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, 
a complete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and REED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 
gether with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &e &e. The above work, elegantly 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. Teachers and Scho- 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 

Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 
mail to any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 


OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 





Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


AS a Fane variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 

and Keed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 

If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 

conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 





NEW ELEMENTARY WORE. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 


Price 50 cents, Just Published and for sale by 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., 
T. T. Barker, 381 Washington St., C. C. Clapp & Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


‘THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 4 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 


portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have « 


this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS Is THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. S. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 





AUGUST FRIES, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Nov. 5, 3m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 





IN PRESS: 
JULLIEN’S PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, 
ARRANGED AS A 
CONCERT WALTZ FOR PIANO, 
By A. JAELL, (op. 30.) 
G. ANDRE & OO., ParapELrara. 


ween wt’ YY 


No. 21 School St. pettiatiatctndion 
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